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In  1978,  legislation  will  have  to 
vie  with  elections  for  many 
members’  attention.  Primaries 
occur  in  March  through  Sep¬ 
tember;  General  Election  Day  is 
Nov.  7. 
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LOOKING  AHEAD  TO  1978 


SOME  MAJOR  FCNL 
LEGISLATIVE  ISSUES 

*  Senate  action  on  Panama  Canal 

Treaties,  the  perennial  Genocide 
Convention,  and  SALT  II  and 
comprehensive  test  ban  agree¬ 
ments,  if  signed 

*  Level  of  military  spending  and  the 

transfer  of  funds  to  human  needs 

*  U.S.  military  and  economic  aid  to 

grossly  repressive  governments 

*  Focusing  U.S.  economic  aid  on  basic 

human  needs 

*  Rising  sentiment  to  protect  U.S. 

industries  against  foreign  goods 

*  Criminal  code  revision 

*  Support  for  family  farms 

*  Changing  Congressional  attitudes 
on  American  Indian  affairs 

*  «  * 

House  and  Senate  will  vote  in  January 
on  $462,000,000  for  two  more  B-I’s. 


overall  limit  on  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  and  to  limit  various  subcate¬ 
gories  of  launchers. 

CTB  and  SALT  II  would  only  begin  the 
process  of  scaling  down  nuclear  arms,  but 
Senate  failure  to  ratify  these  first  steps 
would  be  a  disaster. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS 

The  Administration  must  report  on  the 
status  of  human  rights  in  all  countries 
receiving  U.S.  aid.  We  will  closely 
examine  Carter's  requests  for  military 
training  and  hardware  to  repressive 
governments. 

We  will  remind  legislators  that  under 
recent  human  rights  laws  economic  aid 
may  be  sent  to  any  country,  even  those 
with  governments  they  believe  to  be 
repressive,  if  the  aid  directly  benefits 
needy  people  or  meets  human  needs. 

There  are  special  restrictions  on  re¬ 
construction  and  food  aid  to  Vietnam.  We 
will  urge  the  removal  of  these  when  the 
House  and  Senate  consider  major  revi¬ 
sions  of  the  foreign  aid  program  in  1978. 


MOMENT  OF  TRUTH:  FY  79  BUDGET 

Pres.  Carter  is  expected  to  submit  the 
first  budget  entirely  prepared  by  his 
Administration  about  Jan.  23.  It  will  reveal 
whether  he  is  shifting  overall  national 
priorities  away  from  military  spending 
and  toward  urgent  human  needs  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  will  show  how  he  proposes 
to  create  more  jobs  while  curbing 
inflation. 

Transfer  Amendment.  We  are  working 
with  other  organizations  to  draft  a 
transfer  amendment  to  reduce  military 
spending  by  at  least  $12  billion  and 
transfer  savings  to  civilian  needs.  Again 
this  year  Rep.  Parren  Mitchell  MD  is 
taking  the  lead  in  proposing  such  an 
amendment.  Major  action  will  take  place 
in  the  Budget  Cmtes.  and  on  the  House 
and  Senate  floor  in  March  and  April. 

In  addition  to  focusing  on  overall 
reductions  in  military  spending,  specific 
military  programs  will  receive  attention: 

•  MX  missile  system,  new  more  powerful 
missiles  in  tunnels  at  a  cost  of  $35-50 
billion; 

•  Trident,  whose  wildly  escalating  costs 
are  now  at  $1.2  billion  for  the  first  nuclear 
submarine,  even  without  its  24  missiles; 

•  Cruise  missiles.  Carter’s  alternative  to 
the  B-1,  related  to  a  SALT  II  treaty; 

•  Neutron  bomb,  the  enhanced  radia¬ 
tion  weapon  which  makes  "limited” 
nuclear  war  “thinkable.” 

Public  attention  focuses  rather  easily 
on  these  spectacular  new  technological 


developments  in  the  art  of  destruction. 
But  in  the  long  run  the  total  number  of 
people  in  the  military  establishment,  the 
stationing  of  nearly  half  a  million  troops 
abroad,  and  U.S.  covert  operations  in  the 
developing  world  are  more  costly  and 
more  significant  for  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Arms  Sales  and  Bases.  Operation  of  the 
1976  Arms  Control  and  Export  Act  should 
be  reviewed  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Cmte.  and  its  House  counter¬ 
part.  A  new  agreement  to  pay  substantial 
sums  for  use  of  20  bases  in  the  Philippines 
may  be  signed  and  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 

Economic  Conversion.  A  landmark  bill 
by  Sens.  George  McGovern  SD  and 
Charles  Mathias  MD,  introduced  Nov.  2, 
provides  a  framework  to  develop  a 
national  policy  on  economic  conversion. 
S.  2279  would  assist  workers,  businesses, 
and  communities  to  make  an  orderly 
transition  to  civilian  programs  as  military 
bases  close  and  military  contracts  end. 

ARMS  CONTROL  AGREEMENTS 

Several  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  agreements  could 
be  signed  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification  in  1978: 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban  (CTB).  A  ban 
on  all  further  U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  tests  is  being  negotiated  at 
Geneva. 

Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks.  SALT  II 
is  expected  this  spring.  Details  are  not 
known,  but  negotiations  aim  to  put  an 
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INDIAN  RIGHTS 
THREATENED 

At  least  sonfie  members  of  Congress 
feel  compelled  to  "settle  the  Indian 
problem,  once  and  for  all.”  Complex 
problems  developed  over  485  years  are 
unlikely  to  be  resolved  by  instant 
solutions.  But  such  resolutions  will  be 
attempted  in  1978,  partly  in  response  to 
Indian  assertions  of  long-established 
rights  and  recent  supportive  court  deci¬ 
sions. 

Congressional  attention  is  likely  to 
focus  on  these  backlash  efforts  in  at  least 
four  areas: 

Jurisdiction.  Rep.  Meeds  WA  has 
introduced  the  Omnibus  Indian  Juris¬ 
diction  bill  (H.R.  9950).  It  would  extend 
civil  aspects  of  P.L.  83-280  to  all  states, 
waive  the  sovereign  immunity  of  tribes  to 
lawsuit,  subject  Indian  hunting  and 
fishing  rights  to  state  regulation,  and 
restrict  tribal  jurisdiction  within  reser¬ 
vations. 

The  American  Indian  Policy  Review 
Commission  recommended,  and  FCNL 
supports,  no  such  sweeping  legislation, 
but  instead  a  negotiation  process  be¬ 
tween  tribal  and  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  confirmed  when  necessary  by 
Federal  legislation.  Some  measures  are 
needed  to  delineate  specific  authority. 
For  example,  FCNL  supports  the  Indian 
Child  Welfare  bill  (S.  1214),  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  will  be  before  the 
House  in  early  1978. 

Water  Rights.  H.R.  9951  (Meeds  WA) 
would  quantify  Indian  water  rights  at  the 
highest  level  actually  used  during  the  last 
five  years,  cutting  off  much  larger  water 
rights  established  by  treaties  and  a  long 
series  of  court  decisions.  Other  bills 
would  quantify  and  confirm  water  rights 
in  particular  cases — S.  905  for  five  Central 
Arizona  tribes,  S.  1582  for  the  Ak-Chin 
tribe.  FCNL  will  oppose  H.R.  9951  and 
support  the  individual  approach. 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Rights.  These 
rights  would  be  severely  restricted  by 
Meeds’  omnibus  bill  or  by  pending 
related  resolutions  (H.J.R.  1,  Meeds  WA; 
H.j.R.  206,  Dingell  Ml).  Emotions  run  high 
regarding  these  property  use  rights,  in  the 
face  of  increased  hunting  pressure  and 
less  game. 

Land  Rights.  Several  bills  to  settle  land 
claims,  mostly  in  Eastern  states,  for 
monetary  considerations  are  pending 
before  Congress.  Although  not  currently 
being  pushed,  these  could  become  active 
quickly,  particularly  if  decisions  are 
reached  in  pending  court  cases. 
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Small  Farms,  Family  Farms,  Big  Farms? 


In  response  to  the  same  pressures 
which  generated  the  farmers’  strike, 
several  members  of  Congress  have 
introduced  bills  to  raise  commodity  price 
support  levels.  While  many  of  these 
proposals  are  more  cosmetic  than  sub¬ 
stantial,  at  least  one  or  two  will  try  to 
refocus  support  programs  from  commo¬ 
dities  to  farm  families,  at  levels  which 
would  more  nearly  achieve  equity  of 
income. 

Virtually  everyone  supports  family 
farms.  But  neither  Congress  nor  the 
religious  community,  including  FCNL,  is 
clear  about  all  the  implications  of  such  a 
general  stance. 

*  What  specific  social  and  community 
values  are  enhanced  by  family  farms  or  a 
generally  dispersed  agriculture?  How  can 
these  be  promoted  by  income  support 
programs? 


*  Should  we  subsidize  farms  so  small 
that  they  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  economically  viable?  If  so,  by  what 
methods:  commodity  support,  farm  in¬ 
come  support,  welfare  mechanisms,  or 
other? 

*  Can  family  farms  be  too  large?  Is 
there  some  size  beyond  which  con¬ 
straints  to  further  growth  should  be 
created?  Present  tax  and  other  incentives 
encourage  continuous  expansion,  with 
such  encouragement  favoring  larger 
farms  or  farmers  with  substantial  non¬ 
farm  income. 

We  seek  your  help  in  thinking  through 
these  issues  during  January  and  early 

February.  Write  for  Small  Farms,  Family 
Farms,  Big  Farms?  which  more  adequately 
frames  these  and  related  questions. 


(For  fuller  discussion  of  land  and  water, 
see  Oct.  7977  FCNL  Newsletter). 

The  tragedy  of  these  backlash  measures 
is  not  only  that  they  might  be  adopted, 
but  that  energy  devoted  to  them  and  to 
responding  to  the  chaos  they  would 
create  might  be  better  spent. 

The  goals  of  self-sufficiency  and  self- 
determination  for  Indians  have  been 
argued  as  the  basis  of  nearly  all  major 
Indian  legislation  for  200  years.  Even  the 
disasters  of  the  1887  Allotment  Act  and 
the  termination  efforts  of  the  early  1950’s 
were  justified  in  part  as  steps  toward  this 
end.  The  Indian  Self-determination  Act  of 
1975  is  the  most  recent  Congressional 
assertion  of  these  goals.  FCNL  will 
continue  to  press  for  the  broadest 
opportunity  for  Indian  development  of 
their  human  and  natural  resources, 
according  to  their  own  perceptions.  At 
the  same  time,  political  self-determina¬ 
tion  must  be  defined  and  protected. 
Neither  self-sufficiency  nor  self-deter¬ 
mination  is  likely  to  succeed  in  isolation. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  BE  FREE 

A  massive  revision  of  the  criminal  code, 
S.  1437,  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate 
floor  and  will  be  considered  early  in  the 
session.  While  better  than  last  year’s  S.1,  it 
has  serious  deficiencies.  Problems  in¬ 
clude  questionable  sentencing  proce¬ 
dures  and  restrictions  on  individual 
freedom  and  on  public  demonstrations 
and  draft  counseling.  FCNL  expects  to 
send  an  Action  Alert  soon  and  to  testify 
on  a  similar  House  bill,  H.R.  6869,  early  in 
1978.  An  alternative  bill,  H.R.  2311, 
prepared  by  civil  liberties  groups,  has 
been  introduced  by  Rep.  Cohen  ME. 

Other  related  legislation: 

•  Senate  consideration  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  foreign  agents  surveillance  bill, 
S.  1566,  which  would  permit  wiretapping 
U.S.  citizens  even  when  there  is  no 
evidence  of  criminal  activity. 

•  Changes  in  CIA  and  FBI  procedures 
and  restrictions  on  covert  CIA  activities 
abroad.  H.R.  6051,  sponsored  by  Badillo 
NY  and  17  others,  is  a  wide-ranging 
positive  alternative  to  current  Adminis¬ 
tration  proposals. 
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THE  GLOBAL  BAZAAR 

And  the  Common  Good 


One  of  the  clouds  over  Washington  in 
1978  is  of  global  proportions.  It  is  the 
cloud  of  unemployment.  Emotionally, 


most  governments 
crkriAiiv  peoples  would 

PRODUCTIVE  unemolovmern  ^ei^ 
unemployment— ei¬ 
ther  through  trade 
barriers  or  by 
sending  foreign  laborers  back  to  their 
point  of  origin.  But  the  well-being  of  the 
world's  people  is  too  intertwined  for  such 
a  response  to  succeed. 

Alarm  over  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  result  in 
increased  opposition  to  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  by  organized  labor.  Amend¬ 
ments  will  probably  be  offered  to 
prohibit  aid  agencies  from  helping 
developing  countries  move  into  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  commodity  that  U.S.  firms 
might  export. 


Efforts  will  also  be  made  to  reduce 
imports.  AFL-CIO  Pres.  George  Meany  is 
calling  for  a  strict  imports-control  policy 
that  would  "do  unto  others  as  they  do 
unto  us,  barrier  for  barrier,  closed  door 
for  closed  door.” 


Lost  in  the  rhetoric  is  the  reality  that  a 
trade  war  would  increase  unemployment 
rolls  even  further  since  one  out  of  every 
five  workers  in  this  country  produces  for 
export.  Produce  from  nearly  one  third  of 
the  acreage  under  cultivation  is  shipped 
abroad. 


But  since  the  American  people  have 
not  yet  articulated  a  coherent  set  of  goals, 
the  Administration  will  continue  to  call 
for  a  band-aid  response  to  the  global 
economic  crisis.  The  jobs  “package”  will 
probably  include  asking  Congress  to 
increase  Federal  job  training  and  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  by  another  275,000, 
expand  investment  tax  credits  and 
accelerate  depreciation  allowances  for 
business,  and  provide  more  assistance  to 
workers,  companies,  and  communities 


disrupted  by  imports.  Administration  re¬ 
quests  for  aid  to  developing  countries  will 
be  increased  slightly,  but  major  attention 
will  center  on  reorganization  and  coor¬ 
dination  of  international  economic  pro¬ 
grams. 

Hopefully,  you  the  constituents  and  we 
and  other  public  interest  lobbyists  in 
Washington  can  prod  Congress  into 
developing  a  consensus  on  such  basic 
issues  as: 

•  criteria  that  should  govern  the  hard 
choices  Americans  must  make  on  uses  of 
energy,  land,  and  water; 

•  the  kinds  of  decision-making  that 
should  be  transferred  to  global  insti¬ 
tutions  and  those  that  should  be  centered 
in  local  communities. 

•  the  degree  of  Federal  leadership 
needed  to  assure  Americans  of  job 
opportunities  in  their  own  communities. 
A  central  question  here  is  who  should 
plan  the  size,  type,  location,  and 
technological  level  of  industry  in  our 
society? 

The  age-old  struggle  between  private 
profit  and  the  common  good  will  also  be 
played  out  in  Con- 
GLOBAL  gressional  delibera- 

RESOURCES  tions  on  proposals  to 

authorize  U.S.  com¬ 
panies  to  mine  the  deep  seas  until 
multilateral  negotiations  on  theLawofthe 
Sea  are  concluded  and  an  international 
treaty  comes  into  force  (H.R.  3350,  S. 
2053). 

The  UN  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  has 
already  reached  agreement  in  principle 
on  many  issues,  including  offshore  oil  and 
gas  rights,  fishery  management,  navi¬ 
gation  through  straits,  marine  pollution, 
limits  on  territorial  seas  and  economic 
zones,  and  procedures  for  settlement  of 
disputes.  Negotiations  will  resume  the 
end  of  March.  Passage  of  H.R.  3350  or  S. 
2053  would  seriously  undermine  the  talks. 
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as  well  as  U.S.  credibility,  and  precipitate 
a  rash  of  other  unilateral  claims  to  the  sea. 

The  Administration  has  helpfully  sug¬ 
gested  that  H.R.  3350/S.  2053  be  amended 
to: 

•  provide  for  revenue  sharing  with 
developing  countries  when  mining  be¬ 
gins; 

•  strike  all  claims  to  exclusive  mine  sites 
by  U.S.  companies; 

•  eliminate  financial  guarantees  for  U.S. 
companies  whose  mining  investments 
might  be  adversely  affected  by  an 
international  treaty. 

Yet  even  with  these  amendments,  H.R. 
3350/S.  2053  would  undermine  the  pro¬ 
posed  UN  treaty.  Your  help  is  needed 
to  block  this  bill,  which  may  be  brought  to 
the  House  floor  in  February.  "The  real 
issue,"  says  Rep.  Berkley  Bedell  lA,  "is 
what  should  have  top  priority,  world 
peace  and  order  and  the  reputation  of  the 
United  States  as  a  responsible  inter¬ 
national  citizen,  or  the  profits  of  four 
mining  consortiums.” 

The  proposed  multilateral  treaty  af¬ 
fords  such  important  advances  as  law  for 
two  thirds  of  the  earth’s  surface,  a  new 
and  workable  type  of  world  organization, 
and  for  the  first  time,  agreement  by  many 
countries  to  submit  disputes  to  impartial 
parties  for  binding  decisions. 

The  Panama!  Canal  Treaties,  which  will 
be  on  the  Senate  floor  in  February,  are  an 
important,  if  partial  acknowledgment 

that  the  United 
SELF-  States  has  moved 

DETER-  beyond  coloni- 

MINATION  OF  alism  into  a  more 
PEOPLES  cooperative  rela¬ 

tionship  with  less 

|K>werful  nations. 
Senate  response  is  already  seen  as  a 
bellwether  of  public  and  Congressional 
sentiment  regarding  the  U.S.  role  in  the 
world. 

The  head  count  is  close  and  the 
Administration  is  reportedly  having 

nightmares  of  "losing.”  The  pundits  say 
the  President  is  using  up  a  lot  of  prestige 
on  the  issue.  Senators  whose  constituents 
don't  care  about  the  Treaties  are  re¬ 
portedly  in  a  position  to  exact  a  variety  of 
Administration  favors  in  exchange  for 
their  votes. 

This  unfortunate  reality  could  adverse¬ 
ly  affect  the  legislative  agenda  in  1978. 
Will  you  continue  to  call  upon  friends  and 
colleagues  to  join  in  asking  your  Senators 
to  vote  for  the  Treaties  on  their  merits? 
They  should  not  be  held  hostage  to 
parochial  interests.  (Write  for  FCNL 
Action  Alert!  C-50.) 
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NUCLEAR  POWER 

Although  Congress  did  not  override 
Pres.  Carter’s  veto  of  funds  authorized  for 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor,  the 
issue  has  not  been  resolved.  The  nuclear 
power  process  increases  health  hazards, 
the  risk  of  abuse,  and  creation  of  atomic 
weapons.  Controversy  is  sure  to  continue 
in  1978. 

WELFARE  REFORM 

Although  Pres.  Carter  would  like  to  see 
a  welfare  reform  bill  on  his  desk  in  1978, 
the  chances  that  it  will  resemble  his 
original  proposal  are  remote.  After  the 
29-member  special  House  Subcommittee 
finishes  its  work  on  Carter’s  compre¬ 
hensive  program,  the  bill  will  be  passed 
back  to  the  parent  committees:  Ways  and 
Means,  Education  and  Labor,  and  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  Senate  will  consider  the  issue 
only  if  the  House  acts. 

Thus  far  in  the  hearings,  debate  has 
centered  on  costs  ($31.1  billion  is  the 
Administration’s  estimate)  and  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  jobs  component. 

You  Get  Letters 

Some  Newsletter  readers  who  have  not 
requested  FCNL  action  mailings  may  have 
been  surprised  to  receive  our  distinctive 
orange  "Urgent”  envelopes.  Some  of  our 
District  and  Meeting  Contacts  may  be 
wondering  at  the  scarcity  of  such  spurs  to 
action  in  their  mail. 

Both  are  the  result  of  our  new  approach 
to  Action  Alert!  mailings. 

In  the  past,  these  calls  for  help  have 
gone  to  FCNL  supporters  who  asked  to  be 
part  of  our  nationwide  action  network. 
Most  were  sent  as  bills  came  to  the  floor. 

Now,  we  will  also  trigger  action 


Making  the 
operation 
work  are 

Margie  Wil¬ 
kinson,  Nick 
Block,  Helen 
Bliss,  George 
Bliss,  (l.-r.) 


Behind  the  Scenes — Raising  the  Budget 


To  sustain  the  program  outlined  in 
these  pages,  four  of  FCNL’s  staff  are 
charged  with  orderly  and  economically 
sound  administration  of  an  annual  bud¬ 
get  of  more  than  $300,000. 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  is  funded  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions.  Because  our  purpose  is  to 
influence  legislation,  direct  contributions 

mailings  earlier  in  the  legislative  process 
and  direct  them  to  constituents  of 
undecided  members  on  floor  votes,  even 
if  such  mailings  are  not  requested. 

Thus,  if  you  have  told  us  in  what 
Congressional  District  you  vote,  you  are 
now  more  likely  to  hear  from  us  when 
your  Representative  or  Senators  are 
engaged  in  committee  or  subcommittee 
consideration  of  an  important  bill  or  are 
still  undecided  during  floor  debate. 

Because  of  these  changes  some  of  you 
will  receive  more  Action  Alerts  than 
others.  Our  intent  is  to  focus  your  efforts 
as  effectively  as  possible  as  we  work 
together. 


to  the  Committee  are  not  deductible  for 
income  tax  purposes.  Therefore,  we 
cannot  seek  foundation  or  industry 
support.  We  depend  largely  on  News¬ 
letter  readers  and  members  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  and  like- 
minded  people  who  are  concerned  for 
our  legislative  priorities. 

Nick  Block,  administrative  secretary, 
manages  the  day-by-day  operation  of  the 
FCNL  office  and  is  responsible  for 
drafting  the  budget  and  for  keeping  a 
Quakerly  eye  on  spending.  Margie 
Wilkinson  keeps  the  books  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  computer  relations.  Helen  Bliss 
processes  income  and  coordinates  mail 
appeals  and  the  magazine  project. 
George  Bliss,  field  secretary  and  fund 
raiser,  travels  around  the  country  to 
interpret  FCNL’s  program. 

A  special  effort  will  be  made  in  1978  to 
double  the  number  of  people  who  read 
this  Newsletter.  Right  now  there  are  7,300 
of  you.  If  each  of  you  can  find  one  new 
reader  with  a  minimum  contribution  of 
$10  ($5  for  gift  subscriptions,  for  students 
and  retired  persons),  our  goal  would  be 
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reached. 

THE  FRIENDSCOMMITTEEON  NATION¬ 
AL  LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appoint¬ 
ed  by  22  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by 
15  other  Friends’  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are 
guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepar¬ 
ed  and  approved  by  the  Committee.  Seek¬ 
ing  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the 
FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends.  No  organization  can  speak  offi¬ 
cially  for  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Con¬ 
tributors  to  this  issue  include:  Edward 
Snyder,  Frances  Neely,  Don  Reeves, 
George  Bliss,  Eunice  Amarantides,  Jon 
Evans,  Catherine  Shaw,  Sharon  Martin.  245 
Second  St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
Subscription  price  $10  per  year.  Published 
monthly  except  August. 
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